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Suburbia and the Churches 


“Suburbia looms as a controlling factor in American 
church life... . We have all connived, albeit unwillingly, 
at selling the churches into a suburban captivity. The 
captivity of the church is a national tragedy of the first 
order, for it occurs at a time when America’s position of 
world leadership requires a prophetic church at home. 
Suburban leadership is the antithesis of the prophetic note 
in the gospel. No one welcomes this prophetic note; to 
take it seriously is to make the initial, radical break with 
the suburban mind in which all of us share.” 

These are among numerous generalizations found in an 
article, “The Church in Suburban Captivity,” by Gibson 
Winter in The Christian Century, Chicago, September 28, 
1955. Dr. Winter, a clergyman of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, is a member of the Parishfield, Mich., Com- 
munity, a training center of that church for lay workers. 

“The management or employer view of work permeates 
suburbia. Mobility is another characteristic of 
suburbia. . . . The suburbanite never sees himself as 
rooted, anchored, placed. . . . 

“The fragmentation of commitments that inevitably ac- 
companies advancement and mobility is a further char- 
acteristic of the suburban mind, and a source of much 
distress. The suburbanite is the super-activist.” Among 
the suburbanite’s numerous activities is the church. 

Suburbanites are insulated “from new ideas” because 
in the climb from lower to upper rungs, they generally 
take ideas from “fellow climbers.” Also, position depends 
upon income. Dr. Winter states that this “is a generalized 
picture, not a photograph of any particular section of 
America.” 

And what are the effects of this situation on the 
churches? Dr. Winter supplies his estimates. The sub- 
urban churches have “notable numbers” of persons who 
are active in them. “The activism of the suburban mind 
has poured energy and leadership into church programs.” 

One of the more positive influences appears to be the 
suburbanites’ interest in the family. Churches are thus 
appealing to parents to become active in church life “for 
the sake of the children.” And “able leadership in family 
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units is no small asset in a day when churches throughout 
the world are fighting for survival.” 

Nevertheless, the suburb “is a threat to the church’s 
witness to Christ’s lordship. Suburbia has introduced its 
concept of success into the very center of church life. Ad- 
vancement, monetary and numerical extension of power— 
these are the criteria by which suburbia measures all 
things. Most church programs are now burdened with 
endless haphazard activity in the service of success so 
defined. The task of the churches as witnesses to Christ’s 
lordship and to the power of the cross has been sub- 
merged. Clergy and laity alike are infected with the ad- 
vancement ideology out of which they have grown. . 

‘Salvation’ and ‘redemption’ are disturbing to sub- 
urbia. These words disturb every one, of course, but 
suburbia sees them as representing sticky, non-active, old- 
fashioned Christianity. . . . Whatever the reason, the 
biblical faith is rarely met with in suburbia despite grow- 
ing church membership and activity. . . . 

“The church’s insulation from the world was not cre- 
ated by suburbia; it has simply found its consummation 
there. In a sense, suburbia expresses most fully the sec- 
ularization of life which has accompanied industrialism. 
It represents the final step in the secularization of the 
church and in the isolation of Christianity from man’s 
struggle for bread... . 

“Suburban domination may well be God’s word of 
judgment upon us as his church. For our trespasses and 
complacency we have been delivered to Babylon. Yet the 
gospel is a word of hope and deliverance that can still 
open up and transform hearts bent on advancement and 
individual success. Such a conversion of suburban leader- 
ship would be the beginning of a new Christian era. If 
and when it comes, it will be by the impact of Christ’s 
judgment and grace, and not by more activity. May this 
word be heard in the churches !” 


Trends and Issues in Church Social Welfare 


Thirty-seven Protestant bodies report that 2,783 health 
and welfare agencies and institutions are “related” to 
these denominations, and 986 of these organizations made 
reports of many of their activities recorded in a study, 
Churches and Social Welfare, Vol. II, The Changing 
Scene, Current Trends and Issues, by Horace Cayton and 
Setsuko Matsunaga Nishi (New York, National Council 
of Churches, 1955). The study was made by the Bureau 
of Research and Survey, and was prepared as one of the 
volumes to be of use in the recent national Conference on 
the Churches and Social Welfare. Much information of 
wide use is contained in the book. 
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Leonard W. Mayo remarks in an Introduction that 
there has been a meager literature on the “interrelation- 
ship between churches and modern social work.” He also 
states that “the present volume, we believe, constitutes 
the first integrated effort to relate the social welfare activ- 
ities of the churches to the development of professional 
social work.” The volume presents historical data, dis- 
cussion of problems, and much new statistical information 
on the 986 organizations responding to an inquiry. It 
should also be reported that 14 Protestant bodies reported 
that they had no related social welfare agencies. 

The main types of agencies reported to be related to 
denominations were homes for the aged, 18 per cent; 
hospitals, 15 per cent ; neighborhood houses, 14 per cent; 
institutions for the care of children, 10 per cent; the re- 
mainder being in many other categories. The terms 
“church control” and “church related” are difficult to de- 
fine and are, of course, variously interpreted by those who 
use the terms. For example, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reported, in 1952, 395 Protestant church-controlled 
hospitals. 

Of the 986 agencies reporting for this study, one fifth 
had been established prior to the year 1900, and nearly 
one half before 1920. More than one fourth of the re- 
porting hospitals had been started within the last five 
years. 

Four million persons were served by 963 agencies re- 
porting on this item, in the year 1954. About 35 per cent 
of the persons served were not of Protestant or Eastern 
Orthodox faiths. In 451 agencies, 1,641 social workers 
were reported to be employed, and 41 per cent of these 
had accredited degrees. The social workers serving 
church-related agencies were largely on the staffs of 
neighborhood houses and settlements (27 per cent), child 
placement and adoption agencies (13 per cent), hospitals 
(12 per cent), and institutions for children (12 per cent). 
Over 17,000 persons are on the governing boards of 974 
agencies reporting this item. 

Operating expenses of 978 agencies reporting totaled 
$256,506,000, of which hospitals accounted for about two- 
thirds. Sheltered workshops, including the Goodwill In- 
dustries, reported expenditures of over $23,000,000. To- 
tal operating income was roughly the same as the expenses 
—$262,782,000. Some 750 agencies reported contributions 
from religious organizations amounting to $15,234,000, or 
only 5.4 per cent of the total. More than half of this 
amount came from local churches. Over 250 agencies re- 
ported receipts of over $5,000,000 from community 
chests. And 69 agencies reported receipts of $1,217,000 
from public or tax-supported funds. Contributions ac- 
counted for only one-fifth of total operating income. Thus 
four-fifths of the operating income was “earned,” i.e., was 
in the form of fees for services to individuals. 

“Of the total of 986 denominationally known agencies 
and institutions 87 per cent reported official recognition 
by religious organizations as related to them, and 78 per 
cent reported having an officially-stated relationship to re- 
ligious organizations. 

“Eight per cent of all agencies indicated that they had 
no governing boards of their own and were directly re- 
sponsible to a religious organization; curiously, however, 
85 per cent of the hospitals reported being directly re- 
sponsible to religious organizations and without govern- 
ing bodies of their own. 

“Thirty-eight per cent of the total number of agencies 
reported that all members of t!eir governing boards were 
elected, appointed, or nominated by religious organiza- 
tions ; 6 per cent that half or more were; and 4 per cent 


that less than half of their board members were in some 
way chosen by religious organizations. 

“Fifty-seven per cent of the agencies required certain 
religious affiliations of all their board members; 12 per 
cent of more than half, and one per cent of less than half 
of their board members. About 75 per cent of the agen- 
cies that have their own boards have certain religious 
requirements for at least some of their board membership. 

“More than 80 per cent of the agencies require certain 
religious affiliations of their directors; 31 per cent of all 
their professionals; 6 per cent of more than half of the 
professional staff other than their directors; and less than 
1 per cent of less than half. 

“Eighty-seven per cent of the agencies stated that they 
had a religious objective; and this ran consistently high 
for all types of agencies... . ” 

Much information is presented on efforts to attain co- 
operation among agencies—local and national. Issues too 
numerous to detail in a review are considered. There is 
in the U.S.A. no one Protestant philosophy of social wel- 
fare work. Various schools of thought are outlined. Some 
comparisons are made with Roman Catholic and Jewish 
experience. “The current theories of social welfare work 
come out of a long and diverse experience.” Theory and 
practice have been influenced by American communities as 
well as by what happened during and following the Prot- 
estant Reformation. The immense volume of social work 
not under church auspices, the tremendous advance of 
public vs. private efforts, the intensive professionalization 
cf social work, the movements toward federation of local 
welfare agencies—the implications of these and many 
other developments are discussed. The informal minis- 
tries in parishes are appropriately noted. 

When all is said, it is declared that there are areas of 
conflict between the churches and professional social 
work. Frank Bruno is quoted thus: “There is much 
that the church can contribute in method to social work 
out of its age-long experience in human relations, but yet 
the way to its utilization has not been found.” Many 
church workers are highly critical of professional social 
work, and many professional social workers “have re- 
servations” concerning church activities in social welfare. 
There are, for churchmen and social workers, “different 
frames of reference” and “different sets of objectives.” 
Mutual understanding might not remove differences, but 
it might at least “tend to define the areas of cooperation 
and conflict.” And, as those in one workshop once con- 
cluded: “A state of full confidence . . . is necessary for 
greatest effectiveness.” 


Theological Bases of Church Social Welfare 


The “historical and theological bases” of the social wel- 
fare services of thirteen Protestant religious bodies are 
elaborated in a symposium, Churches and Social Welfare, 
Vol. I, The Activating Concern. (New York, National 
Council of Churches. 1955.) The volume is edited by 
E. Theodore Bachman who is professor of church history 
and missions and director of graduate studies at Pacific 
Theological Seminary at Berkeley, Calif. There is also a 
sketch of certain interdenominational programs in social 
welfare. 


The statements describing the denominational programs 
are “unofficial, yet responsible,” in the words of Roswell 
P. Barnes, who writes a thorough Introduction to the 
volume. Certain denominations set up commissions to pre- 
pare the statements ; others designated authors. It may be 
noted that no author was selected by the editor of the 
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volume or by the Committee arranging the National Con- 
ference on the Churches and Social Welfare. Thus all 
the value judgments come from within the religious 
bodies described. 

A visiting European once remarked that the Christians 
of Europe “have known better” than “they have done” ; 
while in America, he went on, “with your so-called activ- 
ism in church life” you “have done better than you know.” 
This generalization “provides a clue to the purpose of a 
study initiated by the National Council of Churches” for 
a deeper understanding, with an awareness of the the- 
ological aspects, of what the communions “have been 
doing in the field of social welfare.” Thus a statement 
was requested from each of the constituent bodies, in 
accordance with a general guide, divided into three parts. 
Information was sought concerning “the basis of author- 
ity for Christian social concern; the church’s function in 
the area of social welfare’; and “comity with other 
churches or agencies active in the same area.” The guide 
was designed simply as means of stimulating “self- 
examination on the part of the several church bodies.” 
Those who did the writing often faced impossible tasks, 
in part because relevant information was not available 
within the denomination. There was no intention “to 
develop one theological definition of the grounds for 
Christian social welfare.” It is evident, however, that 
within many denominations there exists “a widespread 
desire” for careful statements concerning their social wel- 
fare activities. 

Dr. Barnes generalizes: “The churches are more alike 
in their practices in social welfare than in their reasons 
for them, and more alike in their reasons than in their ex- 
planations of them. An outsider, hearing us talk, would 
be dismayed by our differences; seeing us act, he would 
be convinced that we are in general agreement. Herein 
lies one of the interesting and significant aspects of inter- 
denominational cooperation. Participation in common 
practices demonstrates a practical Christian unity and 
facilitates cooperation in examining the basic principles 
and presuppositions which are largely shared among us.” 

“The relation of social welfare to other functions of 
the churches needs careful consideration,” Dr. Barnes 
also states. “It should not, and cannot appropriately, be 
segregated and isolated.” Often church social welfare 
work has been considered as “essential to the missionary 
and evangelistic work.” It did not arise from “ethical 
humanitarianism.” “It should not be justified” now 
merely in terms of “abstract or academic sociological and 
economic analysis of society.” Yet Dr. Barnes states 
frankly that “our organizational patterns have unfortu- 
nately contributed to the segregation of social welfare 
from other functions of the churches.” 

“Necessary professional specialization also contributes 
to distortion of perspective and isolation,’ says Dr. 
Barnes. “Social welfare, evangelism, education, missions, 
are all interrelated and interdependent.” 

The policies here recorded may or may not be “re- 
flected in the work of the local congregations of the re- 
spective denominations.” The local church often decides 
programs in the light of recognized situations and does 
not consult the history books or the statements of 
theology. 

It is also evident that probably not every minister or 
member of a local church will assent to, or recognize, 
the stated policy of his denomination. In Protestantism 
particularly, “local situations differ in accordance with 
the nature of the community.” (Dr. William Adams 
Brown once reported a Roman Catholic priest, whom he 
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met on a boat on the Atlantic Ocean, saying, in effect, 
that it seemed that in America everybody wanted to be 
congregational.) There appear to be schools of thought 
respecting social welfare within all religious bodies, and 
it would appear that often the common interests cut across 
denominational lines. Church social welfare has been in- 
fluenced by many forces, one gathers on reading this book. 

There are references to “the natural sympathy of the 
human heart,” and to “the Judeo-Christian tradition of 
love of God and love of man.” The “poor box” seemed 
a most practical expression in the early days of churches 
in America. The cup of cold water has been given in 
Christ’s name. The churches have also conducted social 
welfare activities because of their mission to “christianize 
society.” These latter years, social action and social edu- 
cation have become more systematic aspects of the 
churches’ concern than in former days. Attitudes toward 
professionalization have varied. There is undoubtedly a 
marked movement toward providing good professional 
training for workers. Some skepticism concerning the 
narrow tendencies of professionalism is also being ex- 
pressed—professionals are capable of using language that 
separates them at once from the rest of society. 

The churches have at times appealed to rulers on be- 
half of “the hungry, the sick, the blind, the orphans.” 
They have challenged the conscience of those working 
within other than religious organizations. And religious 
people have at times founded or gone into so-called sec- 
ular agencies. 

The Lutheran writers record this: “When John H. W. 
Stuckenberg of Wittenberg College, in Ohio, published 
his Christian Sociology (1880), he sounded a challenge 
that anticipated many of the emphases of the nascent so- 
cial gospel.” 


Small Towns in the Middle West 


“The real problem of the country town . . . demands 
only an honest answer to the Biblical question, ‘For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’,” concludes Lewis Atherton of the 
University of Missouri in his book, Main Street on the 
Middle Border (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 
1955. $6.00). Mr. Atherton, a professor of history, both 
likes and dislikes the country towns he interprets. He has 
gone frequently to the somewhat neglected sources of the 
annals of the common man, the files of country weekly 
newspapers. He has studied the writings of Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Hart Benton, and Edgar Lee Masters, 
who fled country towns and were critical of them; also 
those of William Allen White, Ed Howe and Herbert 
Quick who knew defects but remained mainly apprecia- 
tive. Also, McGuffey receives appropriate attention. “Be- 
tween 1850 and 1900, Americans bought 100,000,000 
copies of William Holmes McGuffey’s school readers.” 

The McGuffey readers were well received everywhere 
in America’s schools, but “they appealed particularly to 
the Middle Border.” McGuffey regarded himself an 
“apostle of religion, morality, and education,” and he 
wanted to “bolster midwestern civilization against the 
dangers inherent in pioneering new frontiers.” From 
McGuffey children in schools heard that “village and 
country life surpassed that in cities.” McGuffey ignored 
the rising urbanism or dismissed it as corrupt. 

McGuffey wrote of a God-centered life, and he thought 
that a classless society was best. Village boys might mis- 
behave, according to McGuffey’s readers, but they did 
not fall to major vices McGuffey taught that “society 
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depended on religion.” And “Christianity was conducive 
to national prosperity.” 

Today's school books in mid-America are in a far dif- 
ferent vein. Children read about the achievements of 
science. God and church are usually ignored. Writers of 
text books are more conscious than McGuffey of “separa- 
tion of church and state.” Also, science might not be 
stressed in school books if science were not “the god of 
so many people, for gods are too important to be omitted 
in formal education of the young.” 

On the frontier “pioneer weekly” papers were quickly 
established. But the editor generally ranked below the 
banker, lawyer, and doctor. The blessings of a free press 
were sought. Sometimes the editor was looked upon as 
an object of charity. Party regularity was expected, and 
editors had to endorse those activities of which the com- 
munity generally approved. Journalism in mid-America 
has been neither profitable nor highly professionalized. 
The weekly newspaper survives because it emphasizes 
local news. In the 1870's the papers began to publish 
notes from “country correspondents.” These notes sur- 
vive. They tell the names of visitors; who has sold out; 
who is building a new house; who has run away; who 
has an extra large crop; who will teach in the schools. 
Thus the country newspaper continues to dignify the 
lives of common people. 

The highest of praise in mid-America, according to 
Professor Atherton, is reserved for churches and schools. 
But mid-America is contradictory : it pays its teachers and 
preachers poorly. James Bryce is quoted to the effect that 
American preachers generally were inclined to avoid all 
controversies except those clearly involving a moral issue. 
Professor Atherton thinks Protestant preachers have been 
particularly sensitive to Roman Catholic intentions. Only 
an “occasional” small-town minister has impressed people 
with his “learning.” “Stability” has been “as little known 
in the ministry as elsewhere” in America. The ministers 
lead an arduous life. The fundamentalists are often well- 
represented in small towns. 

Churches generally stand firm in the midst of social 
changes. It is difficult to merge village churches. “The 
social gospel reigns” in community and service clubs, 
scouting, the Christian Associations. All sorts of com- 
munity organizations engage in projects of a practical 
nature. Many “overlapping” organizations help children, 
the aged, and the disadvantaged. Ministers, thinks the 
author, “did not foster the social gospel movement within 
their own churches,” but strongly supported voluntary 
organizations that gave expression to the movement. Min- 
isters are also “mainstays” of the service clubs. 

There has been a decline in strict political partisanship, 
thinks Professor Atherton. People no longer attend ral- 
lies as they once did—they listen to the radio. Small 
towns have generally emphasized the immediate and the 
practical. They have subsidized many industries in an 
effort to diversify local economic opportunities. ‘Forty 
Wisconsin towns subsidized a total of 130 industrial 
plants between 1930 and 1945.” There is evidence that 
small towns do not welcome union organizers. Farmers 
now patronize a variety of trade centers, and tend more 
and more to go to the larger towns. 

Leaders in small towns retain their traditional views 
of progress—population growth, rising real-estate prices, 
good transportation, trade-at-home. ‘““They are captives 
of their own past.” (“‘Cities, too, have worshipped ma- 
terial growth.””) The villages :ope for progress like unto 
that of cities. Yet “people cry out against over-centrali- 


zation. ...” Plainly, small towns have been interested 
in the “feverish state of expansion.” They have accumu- 
lated wealth that has been spent on the practical. And 
the practical “threatens to become an end in itself instead 
of a means to an end.” 


In the Delaware Valley 


The Delaware Valley, where 5,000,000 people “buy an 
impressive number of domestic comforts,” is also an area 
where “more new churches are being built or planned” 
now than in any previous period, it is recorded in a spe- 
cial section of The Philadelphia Inquirer, September 27, 
1955. “In the past 25 years church membership has risen 
from 42 per cent of the population to about 60 per cent. 
. .. Too, there is a new and growing awareness of the 
place of the church in the community on the part of civic 
planners, redevelopment authorities, and governmental 
agencies.” 

The “ideal” suburban church should have five acres of 
land, with ample parking space, and a minimum of 500 
members. There should be one Protestant church for 
about 2,500 people. When locating a new church, atten- 
tion must be paid to a dozen factors, including “the posi- 
tion of railway tracks.” 

Some 15,000 “new clothes dryers helped remove” some 
of the wash lines from the backyards of the area. The 
people of the Valley have built some 200,000 new homes 
since 1950. Average annual family income is stated to 
be $6,200. About 62 per cent of the families own their 
own homes. Industrial production increases about two 
per cent a year per worker. 

The number of persons using airplanes at the Philadel- 
phia airport last year was five times the number in 1946. 
In spite of the industrial boom, the Valley has some 
26,000 farms with 1,800,000 acres. 

It is reported that last year the people of the Valley 
bought 200,000 new television receivers, 40,000 new air 
conditioners, 8,000 new dishwashers, 175,000 new auto- 
mobiles, and 85,000 new refrigerators. 


Manual for Councils of Churches 


The book, Growing Together, a manual for councils of 
churches, “has been designed primarily to assist the hun- 
dreds of persons serving as officers or staff members in 
councils of churches” (New York, National Council of 
Churches, 1955). The volume was prepared by a com- 
mittee originally appointed by the Board of Managers of 
the Central Department of Field Administration. Many 
authors contributed the materials in the various chapters. 
Those preparing the volume expect it to be used in coun- 
cils served by paid or voluntary leadership. It is also 
published for students of councils of churches and those 
who interpret this form of interdenominational work. 

The manual is comprehensive ; at certain spots elemen- 
tary, and at points thoroughly philosophical. It answers 
such questions as: “What is a council of churches? How 
is it constituted? What is its organizational structure? 
What is the character of its program?” 

The authors are responsible for the content of the an- 
swers given to these and many other questions. The vol- 
ume is not a declaration of policy of the National Council 
of Churches or of any of its units. 

Through 17 chapters the many authors present concise 
information on historical developments, suggestions for 
program building, financial aspects, public relations, etc. 
There is also a bibliography. 
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